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CHARLES BULFINCH HOUSE (LATER THE HOTEL WATERSTON ), 
S BULFINCH PLACE, BOSTON, 1793-1794 


From a photograph taken in January, 1918. 
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Charles Bulfinch and Boston’s Vanishing 
West End 


By Apporr LOwELL CUMMINGS 


r WO, large-scale land clearance 
projects in Boston’s early West 
End during 1960 and 1961 have 
created a here unmatched 
since that of the fire of 1872 in the down- 
town area, It is true that the two most 
important local monuments, Asher Ben- 
jamin’s West End Church of 1806 and 
the Harrison Gray ()tis House, designed 
by Charles Bulfinch in 1795, have been 


devastation 


spared. Beyond these, however, whole 
blocks of buildings have been indiscrimi- 
nately leveled. 

Clearance north of Cambridge Street, 
a project under urban renewal, has been 
aimed at replacing blighted structures 
with modern housing units in a thorough- 
ly redesigned environment. Some of the 
buildings swept away were obviously be- 
yond reclamation, but the ancient street 
pattern, the eighteenth-century street 
names, and many pleasant small brick 
town houses of the period between 1800 
and 1850 had survived in only partially 
run-down condition, ‘Though not neces- 





sarily historic landmarks these houses 
were nevertheless distinguished by their 
good lines, many original features, and a 
patina which only time and associations 
can create. It must always be a source of 
regret that a policy of “‘spot”” renewal was 
not established here—remov ing the hope- 
lessly decay ed while saving those build- 
ings which could be rehabilitated—there- 
by preserving the basic character of this 
picturesque part of the City. Instead just 
that much more has been lost of Boston’s 
individual character and quality which 
have so long attracted tourists from all 
over the country. For these many Amer- 
icans Boston represents a tangible link 
with the past. The present and future are 
elsewhere all about them. Will they not 
think it something of a paradox in a na- 
tion whose architects from coast to coast 
design countless imitations of New Eng- 
land’s Colonial- and Federal-style houses 
that here in her most historic city we busi- 
ly stave down the genuine article—whole 


Streets at a time’: Later generations who 
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examine our twentieth-century protesta- 
tions of interest in an American heritage 
will find such raids on cultural capital 
totally incomprehensible. 

While for the most part the many ear- 
ly houses, now demolished, were without 
important historic associations there was 
one near-tragic exception in the house 
designed by Boston’s famed architect, 
Charles Bulfinch, presumably for his 
own residence in 1793 or 1794. Stand- 
ing as it did just west of Bowdoin Square 
in the second of the two clearance areas 
on land earmarked for a new State of- 
fice building, and having been altered 
almost beyond recognition, there was lit- 
tle possibility from the outset of its being 
saved. Several remaining original fea- 
tures, however, made this building well 
worth careful study, particularly in light 
of its documented association with the 
man described by Asher Benjamin as 
New England’s first “professed Archi- 
tect,’ '—one consummate | skill 
drew him finally to Washington as archi- 
tect of the Nation’s capitol. 

Our study of this house and land be- 
gins in the second quarter of the eight- 
eenth century when Bowdoin Square was 


W he se 


a quiet aristocratic neighborhood whose 
fine mansions with their gardens contrast 
sharply with the fire station and macadam 
of today. Along the east side of the 
Square, where now stands the telephone 
building, was the three-story frame house 
with gambrel roof belonging to Dr. 
Thomas Bulfinch. Here the future ar- 
chitect was born on August 8, 17632. Al- 
though, as he later writes, his earliest 
recollections in life centered around the 
disturbances leading up to the Revolution 
and the British occupation of Boston, the 
Bulfinch home, one gathers, was never- 
theless one in which could be found both 


ease of circumstance and reflective calm. 


With this background young Chat'es 
Bulfinch, having graduated from H»r- 
vard and recently returned from a grand 
tour of England and the Continent, : p- 
peared, quite normally, in the first Bos- 
ton Directory of 1759 as “gentlemar = 
He had married Miss Hannah Apthorp 
a year earlier on November 20, 1753, 
and their residence as listed in the ])i- 
rectory was on Marlborough Street, the 
name then given to that part of the pres- 
ent Washington Street which extended 
from Summer to School Street. ‘They re- 
turned shortly to the West End and the 
vicinity of Bowdoin Square, however 
and aside from the years in Washington 
continued to live in this neighborhood 
for the rest of their lives. 

The first of these West End residences 
was in Southack’s Court, the modern 
Howard Street, where Bulfinch ts located 
by the Boston City Assessors in 1790. 
The house itself, owned by Dr. Thomas 
Bulfinch, was shortly to become the 
home of George and Anna (Bulfinch) 
Storer, the architect’s sister and brother- 
in-law. Bulfinch was still here, however, 
as late as May 4-5, 1795, when the As- 
sessors made their rounds for that year.” 
In the meantime he had purchased the 
land on which he planned to build. The 
site had originally been part of a “Tract 
of Pasture Land” belonging to Richard 
Middlecot which comprised some four 
acres, extending along Cambridge Street 
from the middle of the block bounded 
now by Bulfinch and Bowdon Streets 
nearly to Temple Street, and stretching 
south up the Hill almost to Ashburton 
Place. On December 12, 1727, follow- 
ing Mr. Middlecot’s death, the “Pasture”’ 
was broken up into “‘four Dividends each 
Dividend parcells of 


Land” which were then apportioned 


containing five 


amongst four surviving heirs. Each of 
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FIG. I. 








BOWDOIN SQUARE AND VICINITY 


Detail of John G. Hale’s Map of Boston, 1814 (from a facsimile). (1) Charles 


Bulfinch House, (2) Joseph Coolidge, Sr 


.» House, (3) Blake-Tuckerman House, 


(4 ) Dr. ‘Thomas Bulfinch House, ( + ) Joseph Coolidge, jt. House, (6) Kirk Boott 

House, (7) George Storer House (or site), (8) Clap-Bulfinch-Watson House, (49 ) 

Stephen Codman House, “Brick or Stone Buildings are etch’d parallel to their sides.” 
“Wood Buildings are etch’d diagonally.” 


these dividends, we are told in the rec- 
ord, was assigned a letter, “which Let- 
ters being wrote Seperately on a distinct 
peice of Paper were folded up and put 
into a hatt,” and a “‘disinterested”’ person 
was instructed to pick them out at ran- 
dom. Before these parcels were “Sur- 
veyed measured and platted,” however, 


the representatives appointed by the Gen- 
eral Court reported that they “‘first laid 
out away of forty feet wide in the Middle 
of the s* Pasture thro the depth of the. . . 
Land from the front thereof in Cam- 


bridge street ... Extending Southerly to 


the Rear of the s“ pasture Land . . . to lay 
open free & unincumbered forever... .” * 
The twenty parcels were ranged on ei- 
ther side of the forty-foot “way”? which 
became known as Middlecot (now Bow- 
doin) Street. 


“ec 


During the years which followed these 
lots were gradually sold by Richard Mid- 


_dlecot’s heirs, and some of them had been 


built upon before the middle of the cen- 
tury. A second tract of pasture land, ly- 
ing along the eastern line of Middlecot’s 
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pasture and belonging to the heirs of 
Samuel Lynde, remained undivided and 
virtually July 22, 
1754, this land was sold to the first Dr. 
Thomas Bulfinch, the architect’s grand- 
father,* and was known locally through- 
out the remainder of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as “Bulfinch’s pasture.” In the in- 
ventory of the Doctor’s estate, presented 
April 3, 1761, it is described as “‘a large 
Pasture w"" Wooden Coach House there- 


t . . 
on... ab’ 2 acres 


undeveloped. On 


| and appraised at 
£300.” The frontage was narrow, only 
one hundred and forty-eight feet along 
Bowdoin Square opposite the Doctor’s 
house, but in depth the land extended 
to Ashburton Place. The eastern boun- 
dary corresponded roughly with the mod- 
ern Bulfinch Street and Allston Place. 

When Bulfinch prepared to build on 
his lot there were several older dwellings 
already standing in the neighborhood in 
what had been Middlecot’s pasture. Im- 
mediately to the south was a house on the 
eastern side of Middlecot Street which 
Daniel Jent ‘Tuckerman of Boston, 
“Taylor,” sold on September 2, 1756, 
to Duncan Ingraham of Boston, “Mari- 
ner.”” Below, and closer to Cambridge 
Street, was another house belonging to 
the baker, Richard Sircomb, purchased 
on January 9, 1749, from Cord Cordis, 
‘“Sugar-Baker.” A later deed of Febru- 
ary 28, 1791, refers to a “Bake house”’ 
on the property, while the Direct ‘Tax of 
1795 describes the house itself as a wood- 
en dwelling of two stories.’ 

Within a stone’s throw, in the middle 
of the block between the present Bul- 
finch and Bowdoin Streets, and within 
of the Middlecot pasture, 
there stood on Cambridge Street what 


the bounds 


must have been a substantial house occu- 
pied by Samuel Allyne Otis. ‘The land 
had heen sold by one of the Middlecot 


heirs on March 31, 1729, to Jacob Pai k- 
er of Boston, “Bricklayer,” and thx re 
was a “Dwelling House” on the prop: r- 
ty by March 11, 1735, when Parker cx- 
ecuted a mortgage for £250. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1757, one John Adams, adminis 
trator of Parker’s estate, sold it to Otis’ 
father-in-law. An 


unusually 


~ 


interesti ig 
deed for this property is on file, drawn 
the Loyalist Harrison Gray in London 
on July 13, 1784. “Whereas since the 
marriage of Samuel Allyne Otis Esquire 
with my Daughter Elizabeth,” he begins, 
“to wit in the year One thousand seven 
hundred and Sixty four. I permitted the 
said Otis to live in my house which 
[ purchased of John Adams 

|}and| Whereas the said Otis has ever 
since occupied said house and lands and 
is noW in actual possession of them 

|and | in Consideration of the love I bear 
him & in Consideration of the love and 
affection I bear his dear Children by my 
late daughter Elizabeth I do hereby 
forever quit Claim . all my night 
... tothe same dwelling house and Lands 
... tothe said Samuel Allyne Otis during 
his natural life and to the said [children | 

. after the death of their father. ™ 
This house, though we know little about 
its appearance, takes on added interest as 
being almost without question the birth- 
place and certainly the childhood home 
of Harrison Gray ()tis.” 

The tract which Charles Bulfinch pur- 
chased comprised two of the twenty “par- 
cells” divided among the Middlecot heirs 
in 1727. [he division specified the exact 
dimensions of each lot along the forty- 
foot “way” and the distance from Cam- 
bridge Street, so there can be no question 
about the size and location. The first of 
these two lots had been sold by Edward 
Middlecot, then of Warminster in Eng- 
land, to Gershom Flagg of Boston, 
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“Housewright,” on February 19, 1754. 
It was described as a “certain peice or 
parcel of land” bounded west on the “‘for- 
ty feet way,” seventy-eight feet, south on 
Joseph Callender’s land, one hundred 
and seven feet, east on land “now or late 

[of] Samuel Valentine” (later the 
Bulfinch pasture ), seventy-nine feet, and 
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two from those given in Middlecot’s orig- 
inal deed. Five years later, on June 2, 
1791, Mamay Mason, for £150 “law- 
ful money,” sold the identical property, 
“with All the Buildings thereon,” to 
Charles Bulfinch of Boston, ‘‘Gentle- 


9° 
man. 
he second of the two adjoining tracts 
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FIG. 2. 


DESIGN FOR THE HOUSE OF JOSEPH COOLIDGE, J]R., BULFINCH 


(CORNER OF CAMBRIDGE) STREET, BOSTON, 1794-1795 


From the original drawing by Charles Bulfinch. 
Courtesy of the Boston Athenxum. 


north on the land of Daniel Jent ‘Tuck- 
erman, one hundred and fourteen feet. 
Gershom Flagg of Lancaster, Massachu- 
Setts, administrator on the estate of Ger- 
shom Flagg “‘late of Harvard ... Yeo- 
man,’ sold this tract several years later 
on May 10, 1786, to “Mama” Mason of 
Boston, “Baker,” for £110, described 
now as “A Certain peice of Land ... 
with all the buildings thereon.” The di- 


mensions vary only by inches or a foot or 


was part of a larger lot belonging to Jo- 
seph Callender. ‘The Callender holdings 
consisted of two of the original parcels 
which had been set off to Sarah Boucher 
as one of the Middlecot heirs. Curiously, 
however, no means can be found by 
which the title passed eventually to Jo- 
seph Callender, Sr., “Baker.” In any 
event, his children and heirs conveyed 
their interest in this property to Joseph 
Callender, Jr., on October 2, 1784. In- 
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cluded were a “Dwelling house, Ware 
house, & Bake house and all other Build- 
.. The 
whole tract was bounded west “fon Mid- 
dlecott’s Street,” one hundred and fifty- 
six feet (representing the combined front- 


ings standing on said land. 


age of two seventy-eight-foot parcels), 
south on Mrs. Jane Boucher, ninety-five 
feet, east on the land of Doct! Bul- 
finch,” one hundred and fifty-four feet, 
and north on land “belonging to the heirs 
of Gershom Flagg deéed,” one hundred 
and seven feet. In this conveyance Jo- 
seph Callender, Jr., is called **Mer- 
chant.” When he was appointed admin- 
istrator of his father’s estate on Decem- 
ber 4, 1767, he is called “Baker,” and 
Stauffer reports that in association with 
Paul Revere he engraved the line plates 
for the Royal American Magazine in 
1774! 

On July 21, 1791, a little over a 
month after he had acquired the adjoin- 
ing lot to the north from Mamay Mason, 
Charles Bulfinch purchased from Joseph 
Callender, Jr., for £320 that portion of 
the Callender lot bounded seventy-one 
teet and SIX inches ‘fon Middlecot Street,” 
south on Callender’s own land, one hun- 
dred and two feet, east on the land of 
Dr. ‘Thomas Bulfinch, seventy-seven feet 
and six inches, and north “‘on the Land 
of said Charles Bulfinch,” one hundred 
and seven feet, described as ““A Certain 
peice of Land ... together with All the 
Buildings thereon. .’* The north- 
west corner of the property represented 
at this date, as it had in the original di- 
vision of 1727, a point three hundred and 
thirty-five feet south of Cambridge Street. 
There is little indication of what the 
“Buildings” may have been in either case. 
Presumably they were simple. The value 
of buildings and land for the combined 
tracts, representing now a total frontage 





of one hundred and forty-nine feet and 
four inches on Middlecot Street, was ve V 
much below that later placed on the single 
brick dwelling house which Bulfin -h 
erected here. 

At the time he acquired this land 
Charles Bulfinch was only twenty-eig it 
years old. He did not build at once, arid 
of course we have no assurance that |e 
bought the land with any such idea im- 
mediately in mind, On April 2, 1792, hie 
conveyed the property to his father for 
t420 “lawful money,” and a year later 
Dr. Thomas Bulfinch returned it to him 
under date of March 20, 1793. The 
house was standing, however, by De- 
cember 18, 1794, when the architect 
mortgaged the whole property to David 
Sears, “Merchant,” and Harrison Gray 
Otis, 
peice of land”’ on Middlecot Street “Swith 
the brick house and all other buildings 
thereon situated.” The value of the mort- 


ce 


“Esq’,” described as a “‘certain 


gage (redeemed on November 11 and 
12, 1795) was fixed at $16,440." Pre- 
sumably the house was more or less com- 
plete by May of that year (1794), for 
the Assessors were apt to make their 
rounds about that time and we find rec- 
ord of an “‘empty House’”’ in this location. 
The following year, 1795, the Assessors 
found George Storer here “in Bulfinch’s 
H.” ‘Their “takings” were made on May 
4-5, Just a few weeks before his marriage 
on May 26 to the architect’s sister, Anna. 
Six months later, on October 24, a deed 
of mortgage describes the house as in the 
“present occupation of the said Charles 
Bulfinch. ...”*” 

“Thus tranquilly passed our time un- 
til 1796,’”’ Bulfinch wrote, in describ- 
ing the events of that period during which 
the Franklin Street houses were under 
construction.” The tragic outcome of this 
tontine scheme has been discussed more 
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at large by his biographers, and is de- 
scribed by the architect himself in those 
autobiographical notes published by his 
granddaughter. The ruinous crash in- 


volved Mrs. Bulfinch’s property as well 
as his own—all of which was sacrificed 
to meet the demands of creditors. The 





FIG. 3. 
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Assessors made their annual visit it was 
listed once more as an “Empty house. 


9916 


The young couple’s next home is men- 


tioned briefly by Mrs. Bulfinch, writing 
on September 1 of that same year: “‘ ‘We 
are at this date in a small dwelling, the 
rent of which is paid by our attentive and 
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DETAIL OF SWAG PANEL BETWEEN SECOND AND THIRD STORY 


WINDOWS, CHARLES BULFINCH HOUSE, S$ BULFINCH PLACE, BOSTON, 


1793-1794 


From a photograph taken in January, 1918. 


deed by which Bulfinch resigned the 
brick house so recently built, and identi- 
fied in the conveyance as “that certain 
land and dwelling house situated in... 
Middlecot Street wherein the said Charles 
Bulfinch now resides,” is dated January 
21, 1796."° His own occupancy of this 
house, as one can see, had been unhappi- 
ly short. A few months later when the 


affectionate Brother Apthorp.’ ” Within 


ten months, however, they had moved 
again. ““ “We have accepted the friendly 
invitation of Mr. B *s Sister Storer,’ ”’ 
she writes on May IO, 1797; ” ‘to join 
them in unitedly supporting our families, 
living with them in their house;’ ” later 
she adds, on October 7, 1798, “ “We still 
continue in the house of our friends Anna 
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and George Storer, whose unremitted 
kindness has restor’d our cheerfulness. 
.. ”** The Storer House, mentioned 
earlier, stood on a tract of land adjoin- 
ing the Bulfinch pasture and from the de- 
scription in the deeds was located on or 
very near the northeast corner of How- 
ard and Bulfinch Streets.** In the Direct 
Tax of 1708 it is described as a “brick & 
wooden dwelling” of three stories which 
covered 1,354 square feet; the Boston 
Assessors in 1801 call it an “Elegant 
Hye"? 19 
[It might be well to mention here an 
important neighboring house which Bul- 
finch designed at about this same period 
for his brother-in-law, Joseph Coolidge, 
TJr., and for which an original plan and 
elevation exist (Fig. 2).°” The elevation 
is endorsed in the architect’s own hand 
“West Front of the Dwelling house of 
M’ Joseph Coolidge Jun’ in Boston,” 
and shows a handsome three-story dwell- 
ing embellished with two-story pilasters, 
swag panels, roof balustrade and urns. 
The land upon which this house stood be- 
longed to Mrs. Coolidge’s father, Dr. 
Thomas Bulfinch, and while the proper- 
ty was acquired by Joseph Coolidge, Jr., 
on July 9, 1797, it is clear that the house 
had been built a year or two earlier. The 
entire lot comprised parts of three sepa- 
rate tracts which the Bulfinches had pur- 
1784. Straddling 
two of these lots was a double house which 


chased beginning in 


stood here as late as April 30, 1794, as 
we know from the deeds.** The Coolidge 


House was assessed for the first time in 


1795, and was then occupied, curiously, 
not by Joseph Coolidge, Jr., for whom it 
had been designed, but by Mrs. Bulfinch’s 
-brother-in-law, Charles Vaughan, who 
had earlier been associated with Charles 
Bulfinch in the plans for the ‘Tontine 
Crescent. The Assessors found Charles 
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Vaughan here again the following yeor 
in 1796,”° but by this time Joseph Coo - 
idge, Jr., about to marry Elizabeth Bu - 
finch on September 20, 1796, was na‘ 
urally in want of a suitable dwelling f 
himself. On January 19, 1796, the eld 
Joseph Coolidge had purchased from Dy. 
Thomas Bulfinch the old family mansio 
in Bowdoin Square, “Bulfinch’s pasture” 
opposite, and an adjoining tract of land 
on which stood both the house in question 
and that in which the Storers lived.** By 
January 6, 1797, Joseph Coolidge, Jr., 
had taken up residence in this house, as 
we informed in a deed.** Here he 
lived until 1800, in which year the As- 
sessors entered against Dr. Thomas Bul- 
finch’s name the notation: “Old Physci- 
cian H® repairing,” while Joseph Cool- 
idge, Jr., we are told, was “just going 
into D® Bulfinches.”*’ All this accords 
well with the architect’s own statement, 
penned later in life, that following his 
failure in 1796 Joseph Coolidge, Sr., 
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‘purchased the mansion house in Bow- 
doin Square, and enlarged and repaired it 
for his son, and I had the gratification to 
see my good father and mother living for 
the remainder of their lives under the 
roof of their own home, tenderly attend- 
ed to by their daughter and her worthy 
and liberal husband.’ ”’ ** 

Joseph Coolidge, Jr., sold his fine 
house at the corner of Cambridge and 
Bulfinch Streets to Elizabeth Sherburne 
Bowers March 20 
1800.‘ Having passed through a num- 


of Somerset on : 
ber of hands it was standing as late as 
January 21, 1846, and is shown in the 
drawing of Kirk Boott’s House executed 
about that time (Fig. 5). The west front 
(facing Bulfinch Street) had undergone 
very little change during the forty odd 
years of its existence, the only noticeable 
addition being a new roof balustrade, 
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FIG. 4. STEPHEN CODMAN HOUSE, HOWARD (CORNER OF SOMERSET) STREET, 
BOSTON, 1804 


From a photograph taken between 1858 and 1862. 
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lower than the original. ‘The house was 
taken down in the early months of 1846, 
and by August 24 of that year a plan on 
file at the Registry of Deeds shows the 
site “improved” with a row of connected 
dwellings.** 

The house on Bulfinch Place, similar 
in several respects to that of Joseph Cool- 
idge, Jr., was important as the only am- 
bitious house designed by Bulfinch for 
his own occupancy and in a period of af- 
fluence and promise. While he was able 
within a few years to maintain his family 
comfortably they never again enjoyed 
the estate which had been theirs before 
the failure of the Tontine Crescent. When 
their fortunes began to mend Mrs. Bul- 
finch recorded on August IO, 1799, 
“Left the hospitable mansion of our 
dear Brother and Sister Storer to occupy 
a small neat house in their neighborhood, 
Providence so far favouring the industry 
of my Husband as to enable us to support 
our family separately.’”’ Within six 
months, on January 23, 1800, she wrote 
with evident relief, “‘ ‘At last we find 
ourselves established in a comfortable 
house, with a moderate income, in which 
state we hope to remain for several years, 
as the house is agreed for, and we have 
every reason to expect a resting place at 
least for that time.’ ”’** Presumably the 
“small neat house” and the house “agreed 
for” were not the same building. Charles 

Bulfinch was located in Middlecot Street 
by the City Directory in 1800 and in 
Southack’s Court by the Assessors in 
ISO] where he occupied a “decent new 
H°”’*® Tt is difficult to make these facts 
coincide perfectly with the dates in Mrs. 
Bulfinch’s account, but in any event the 
. family was shortly to be established at a 
more permanent address. 


Bulfinch Street, described as “‘a New 
Street” in 1801,** had been laid out 
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Bulfinch 
which it took its name ), and here the ar- 
chitect was located from 1802 until 18: 4 
by the Assessors. The family does not 


through the 


pasture (fron 


seem to have preserved any tradition of 
the exact location on Bulfinch Street as 
they had for the earlier home on Bul- 
finch Place,** but we can suggest that it 
may well have been a house which Bi 
finch purchased from William Clap « 
February 25, 1801, for $4,800, ¢ 
scribed as a “Certain piece or portion of 
Land, with the Buildings thereon 
being part of the land lately known } 
the Name of Bulfinch’s pasture.” “This 
tract lay on the southeast corner of t 
present Howard and Bulfinch Streets, 
directly across from the Storer House. 
The frontage on Bulfinch Street was 
ninety-two feet and ten inches, and thi 


-~ 
~~ 


wooden dwelling house, according to 
John G. Hale’s map of Boston in 1814, 
was at the south end of the lot. Also at 
the south, or upper end, was a “piece o| 
land” stretching for some thirty feet along 
Bulfinch Street which, according to the 
deed, could not be built upon for “th 
term of Twenty Years from this date; 
but the same shall remain open, or be im- 
proved asa grass plat Garden or Nursery 
of Trees.”’*” 

Mr. Clap had purchased this property 
from the Bulfinch assignees on Decem- 
ber 22, 1797, then unimproved, and hy 


presumably erected the “Buildings” 
which are mentioned in the deed to 
Charles Bulfinch. On February” 17, 


1504, the architect executed a mortgag¢ 
of the property which was ultimately as- 
signed to one Lucy Watson of Boston, 
March I 2, ISOS. \ 
“Memorandum” filed at the Registry of 
Deeds under date of December 23; IS] 3; 
tells us that on January 10, 1811, Ben- 
jamin Marston Watson “ 


“widow,” on 


as the attorne\ 
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of Lucy Watson by open and peaceable 
entry took actual possession”’ of the prem- 
ises. Legal complications had arisen and 
Watson declares “that he came upon the 
land for the purpose of making an entry 
for the breach of the condition in said 
| mortgage | deed and said Bulfinch in 
token of his willingness to give the said 
Watson open and peaceable possession 

. delivered to the said Watson the key 
of the dwelling house thereon stand- 
ing.” ** ‘This memorandum is of consid- 
erable interest in light of certain other 
contemporary evidence described by 
Charles A. Place in his biography of the 
architect. In 1925, he reports, some pa- 
pers of Mrs. Lucy Watson were given to 
Captain William B. Clarke of the Bos- 
tonian Society, containing lease agree- 
ments with Charles Bulfinch during the 
period 1810-1813 for occupancy of a 
house which she owned. ““The earliest 
dated of these agreements indicates,”’ says 
Mr. Place, “‘that the rental had been run- 
ning previous to the date of the paper.” *° 
This evidence would point strongly to 
the house on the east side of Bulfinch 
Street as that in which the architect had 
been living both as owner and tenant. His 
aged mother, who passed her last days in 
the old Bulfinch mansion on Bowdoin 
Square, facing south up Beacon Hill more 
or less in a straight line with this house, 
writes in 1803 that “‘I look from the 
window upon the houses of my other two 
children,’”’ meaning Charles Bulfinch 
and Anna Storer.*® 

Finally, there was to be yet another 
change following still further business re- 
verses. In October, 1815, Mrs. Bulfinch 
writes that ““ “The pressure of creditors 
has oblig’d us to remove into a smaller 
3 .” ‘This was at Number 2 
‘Tremont Street, writes the architect’s 
granddaughter in 1896, “‘and is remem- 


house. 
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bered by a relative still living as ‘a smal] 
house with a green front door, standing 
next to the old Museum building.’ ” 


Returning now to trace the later his- 
tory of the Bulfinch House on Bulfinch 
Place, we find that one year after the «s- 
signment of the property by Bulfinch to 
Joseph Coolidge, Jr., his brother-in-law, 
it was conveyed on July 14, 1797, 
Coolidge to John ‘Trecothick Apthorp 
of Cambridge and Charles Vaughan of 
Boston, “Merchants.” ‘The “Dwelling 
House” was then “Occupied by W"™ 
Clap,” to whom on the following day, 
July 15, 1797, Apthorp and Vaughan 
conveyed the whole property for $16,- 
495.” William Clap, called “Merchant” 
in this deed, was listed as both “owner 
and occupier” of the building when the 
Direct ‘Tax of 1798 was levied by the 
Federal Government. The house was de- 
scribed as a “brick dwelling” of three sto- 
ries covering 2,100 square feet, with a 
“Kitchen” of wood covering 350 square 
feet, and a “Barn” covering 800 squar 
feet. The total valuation was $16,000.”" 
According to the Assessors’ records Clap 
lived here at least until 1808, a few years 
before his death. 

On October 13, 1806, the property 
was mortgaged by Clap for $20,000 to 
Thomas Kilby Jones and William De- 
hon of Boston, including 
the “brick dwelling house, now improved 
by myself situate on Bulfinch place. .. .’ 
The property had until this time, since 
its initial purchase by Bulfinch, consist- 
ently measured one hundred and forty- 
nine feet and four inches on Middlecot 
Street. William Clap acquired much of 
the surrounding land, however, and his 
mortgage deed described a tract which 
encompassed the better part of the block 
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bounded by Bulfinch Street and Place, 
Middlecot Street and Somerset Place 
(the modern Allston Street ).*° It should 
also be noted that the front of the house, 
as we know from the building itself, 
faced toward the north, with the west 
end turned toward Middlecot Street. In 
the mortgage deed of October 13, 1806, 
the house faces for the first time upon 
Bulfinch Place, as it has ever since. ‘This 
change is explained in a deed executed by 
Clap a month before on September 5, 
1806, for land just to the north of the 
Bulfinch House, the boundary between 
being “a Way laid out by Said Clap over 
his own land and to be always kept open 
as a public Street.” ** As late as 18109, in- 
cidentally, John G. Hale’s map of Boston 
for that year shows this as the only house 
on the south side of Bulfinch Place. 

The of 1806 unre- 
deemed, and the property passed to Jones 
and Dehon, subject only to a mortga 


mortgage was 


ge 
dated December 6, 1811, from Jones to 
Clap’s widow to secure her an annual an- 
nuity of $300. Jones and Dehon, “‘Auc- 
tioneers,” sold the property on October 
20, 1821, to Henry Rice, comprising 
again most of the block on which the 
house stood, and subject to the same com- 
plications of Sally Clap’s annuity. Actual- 
ly, the house seems to have been with- 
held “‘as security for the payment of said 
annuity” which was “to be paid out of 
the rents and profits of ... [the] brick 
dwelling House. ...”*° Henry Rice, 
“Merchant,” took up his residence in the 
Bulfinch House and is listed in the City 
Directories at 8 Bulfinch Place (as we 
now find it numbered) from 1825 to 
1840 and again in 1843. One of his 
daughters later noted that she had been 
born in this house in 1833.*° 

The title became increasingly compli- 
cated in the years that lay ahead, but the 
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changes in ownership can be summarizd 
briefly as follows: Henry Rice CONVE) d 
the house and a reduced tract of land on 
November 53> IS41, to Robert Water- 
ston, Isaac C. Pray, and John W. Hall 
of Boston, “Merchants,” subject to at 
least four mortgages.** The three gra 
tees are described in the deed as “Copart- 
ners, doing business under the firm or 
style of Waterston Pray and Company.” 
By November 15, 1850, Waterston had 
acquired sole ownership of the property 
and here he lived, as the Directories in- 
dicate, from 1851 until his death in 1860. 
His executors sold the property on April 
1, 1870, to David L. Webster for $21,- 
050.*° 

At Robert Waterston’s death the house 
was apparently more or less in its origina! 
condition. A plan of the property, dated 
March 15, 1870, shows the “Mansion 
House” covering 2,100 square feet, as it 
had in 1798 according to the records of 
the Direct “Tax. Miss Bulfinch describes 
the building as “a large brick house, 
painted white, with a very handsome spi- 
ral staircase and a good-size garden in 
the rear.”’*® At the hands of the new 
owner, however, it underwent the radical 
alterations which are shown in the fron- 
tispiece. These changes, by which the 
dwelling was transformed into a “Ho- 
tel,’ were accomplished apparently by 
1874, for G. M. Hopkins’ Atlas of Suf- 
folk County, published in that year, 
shows the enlarged and altered ground 
plan. Another three and a half stories 
were added to the original house, window 
openings were modified, and a new en- 
trance with superimposed bay windows 
was introduced. Within doors there was 
not a shred of original material left 
though the arrangement of the rooms 
may have borne some relationship to the 
original plan. As demolition proceeded a 
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careful watch was kept to be sure that 
original interior detail had not been hid- 
den by the later changes. Such was not 
the case, and one is left with the impres- 
sion that the building as it had been known 
to recent generations of Bostonians was 
largely the work of the 1870’s, retaining, 
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scured by later window pediments and a 
Victorian cornice. Above, in the third 
story, the window openings, once square 
in size, had been enlarged. Between these 
windows there remained clearly visible 
up and down the face of the building the 
marks of the pilasters which had em- 
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7+ DESIGN FOR THE HOUSE OF JOSEPH COOLIDGE, SR., CAMBRIDGE 


( CORNER OF BOWDOIN ) STREET, BOSTON, 1792 


From the original drawing by Charles Bulfinch. 
Courtesy of The New York Public Library (Phelps Stokes Collection ). 


however, portions of the original facade 
of the Bulfinch House. 

Although hemmed in on either side by 
later buildings the width of the facade 
was unaltered and most of its brickwork 
intact. In the first story the outer win- 
dows were located in blind arcades whose 
original reeded impost blocks (of wood ) 
remained in place, though the lines of the 


seomental ob- 


somewhat 


arches were 


braced the two stories above the blind ar- 
cade. This evidence took the form of a 
paint line for the brickwork had been 
painted several times before the pilasters 
were removed, probably between 1870 
and 1874 (see frontispiece). At the top 
the indications of Ionic 


clearly to be seen, 


volutes were 


Most important of all, however, were 
the two swag panels between the outer 
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windows of the second and third stories. 
These had undergone no change whatso- 
ever since the eighteenth century beyond 
receiving an occasional coat of paint. The 
ornamental swag panel, a device bor- 
rowed from the work of Robert Ad- 
am which Bulfinch had observed in Eng- 
land, was popular with the architect as 
we know both from his original drawings 
and the buildings which he designed. 
These which had survived on the facade 
of the ““Hotel Waterston” at $8 Bulfinch 
Place were the only examples left in Bos- 
ton. One other set of swags was still in 
existence as late as 1912 on a house which 
stood upon the southeast corner of nearby 
Howard and Somerset Streets, next door 
to the Howard (Fig. 4). 
The land on which this double house 
stood was sold for $2 220 


Athenaeum 
2,220 to Stephen 
Codman of Boston, “Merchant,” on Sep- 
tember 79 1802,*' and the Assessors noted 
the presence of a ““New House”’ here in 
1804.°° The property is described in a 
mortgage deed of September 28, 1810, 
as “‘all that certain parcel of land with 
the two brick tenements... .”’*” We have 
no proof that Bulfinch designed these 
matching “‘tenements.”’ If he did not they 
surely reflect his influence upon some con- 
temporary architect or builder in Boston. 
The final chapter in the history of the 
Bulfinch House on Bulfinch Place is 
quickly told. After standing empty for 
some three months or more the work of 
demolition began towards the end of the 
week of September 4, 1961. Within ten 
days the building had been leveled, leav- 
ing nothing behind but the record. Late 
in May John Obed Curtis and the writer 
took complete measurements of all sur- 
viving original elements of the facade 
which are on file in the Society’s library, 
together with a series of detailed photo- 
graphs and a unique reconstruction of 
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the original floor plan drafted by Geo ge 
B. Brigham, Jr., on April 10, 1920, aft- 
er having visited the house with mem- 
bers of the Waterston family who -e- 
membered its original appearance. As the 
work of demolition progressed a few rcp- 
resentative bricks, together with portions 
of one of the reeded impost blocks, were 
secured for the Society *s architectu al 
study reference collection, and it is par- 
ticularly pleasing to report that throug 
the courtesy of the Malden Equipment 
Corporation, which held the wrecking 
contract, the Society has secured for its 
architectural the 
swag panels. Behind many later layers of 


museum one of two 
paint can be found the original “stone” 
color, so often mentioned in eighteenth- 
century documents, and attached to the 
bottom of the panel by hand-wrought 
nails is a strip of the original lead flashing. 

The Harrison Gray Otis House is now 
the lone survivor in an area which once 
boasted several imposing mansions, among 
them Joseph Coolidge, Sr.’s, on the west 
corner of Bowdoin and Cambridge 
Streets, Kirk Boott’s on the west corner 
of Bulfinch and Cambridge Streets ( Fig. 
5), Joseph Coolidge, Jr.’s, opposite, and 
the Blake- Tuckerman House in Bowdoin 
Square (Fig. 6).°° A century of grinding 
change has robbed this neighborhood ut- 
terly of its once pretentious character. 
The house which Bulfinch designed for 
Joseph Coolidge, Sr., was probably the 
most ambitious ever built in the West End 
(Fig. 7). The land on which it stood, 
stretching along Cambridge Street from 
Bowdoin to ‘Temple Streets, was pur- 
chased by the great merchant on April 
29, 1791." A year and a half later, on 
September 4, 1792, the diarist, Nathaniel 
Cutting, noted that the house was then 
“ “not finished,’ ” but it must have been 
nearing completion. Three weeks later, 
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on September 25, he wrote that he morning viewed those |alterations| go- 
“Went with Mr. J. Coolidge, Jr., to ing on in Bowdoin street. Mr. Coolidge’s 
visit the new mansion-house which is_ noble mansion, trees and all, are swept 
erected by his father. In it elegance & away, and 5 new brick houses are now 
convenience strive for preference, but its building on the spot.’ ”’* ‘The comment 
site is not pleasant or advantageous.’”’** is without rancor, and yet one wonders 
This was certainly its only limitation. As- what went through the elderly architect’s 
sessed fully for the first time in 1793 the mind on that morning more than a cen- 


house alone was valued at £2,000. It tury ago as he surveyed the leveled site 
was called a “Superb H®” by the Asses- of this house which he had created and 
sors in 1798," and is described in the Di- which, in turn, had helped to create fol- 
rect Tax of that same year as a “brick lowing the American Revolution a new 
dwelling” of three stories covering 2,518 and brilliant architectural style that made 
square feet-——a prodigious figure.”” Boston in the nineteenth century one of 

On June 12, 1843, one year before the most attractive cities on the eastern 
his death, Bulfinch wrote, “‘ ‘I have this coast. 


NOTES 

' Asher Benjamin, The Practice of Architecture (Boston, 1833), Preface. 

2 These statements are based on information found in the “Taking” books of the Boston As- 
sessors, City Hall, for the years in question, 1790-1795, Ward 7. No specific locations are given, 
nor do the Assessors tell us that Dr. Thomas Bulfinch was owner of the house in which his son, 
the architect, lived. The “takings” were geographical, however, and Bulfinch’s name appears 
consistently throughout these five years between the names of John Southack and Elisha Sigourney, 
as does George Storer’s from 1796 on. The Storer House, as we know from the deeds, belonged to 
Dr. Thomas Bulfinch after 1784 (Suffolk Deeds, 158: 152). 

* Suffolk Deeds, 42: 173, 174. 

* [bid., 85: 192. 

’ Suffolk Probate Records, 58: 249. 

" Suffolk Deeds, 89: 71. 

* [bid., 77: 2263; 169: 105; A Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, Con- 
taining the Statistics of the United States’ Direct Tax of 1798, as Assessed on Boston ... (Boston, 
i890), p. 273. (Hereafter cited as Record Commissioners Report, No. 22.) 

* Suffolk Deeds, 44: 29; 52:1123; 89: 2515 147: 261. This house had disappeared by 1798 when 
the records of the Direct Tax indicate that the original tract had been divided into two separate 
lots of 3,420 square feet which were then owned by Harrison Gray Otis. Each lot had a wooden 
dwelling of 800 square feet valued at $3,500. (Record Commissioners Report, No. 22, p. 272.) 

* Suffolk Deeds, 107: 1273 157: 2493 170: 9. 

Ibid. 159: 51; Suffolk Probate Records, 66: 233; Suffolk Deeds, 170: 56. 

1 Suffolk Deeds, 173: 13; 179: 183. 

Ae lbid., 179: 172. The bounds are described as follows: west, Middlecot ms I4¢ : south, 

» 179: 17 49 4 
- , — . , ” , ” -« 
Joseph Callender, 102 3; east, Dr. Thomas Bulfinch, 145 2 (recorded as 1§s§5 2 i1n all other 
deeds) ; north, Duncan Ingraham, 118. These measurements remain constant until the property 
is enlarged by a later owner. 

on Board of Assessors, City Hall, Boston, “Taking” Books, 1794, 1795, Ward 7: Suftolk 
Deeds, 181: 256. 

‘4 Ellen Susan Bulfinch, The Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch Architect ... (Boston & 
New York, 1896), p. 98. 
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1° Suffolk Deeds, 182: go. 

‘© Board of Assessors, “Taking” Books, 1790, Ward 7. 

ad Bulfinch, op. cit., pp. 107, 108 and 109. 

15 Suffolk Deeds, 182: 90; 186: 268, from which the location can be quite accurately recon- 


structed. The Storer House, it will be remembered, had earlier been occupied by Charles Bulfi 
himself. 


~~ 
— 


18 Record Commissioners Report, No. 22, p. 278; Board of Assessors, “Taking” Books, 18 
Ward 7. 

20 This drawing has been reproduced as Fig. 27 of Walter M. Whitehill’s Boston / 4 To} 
graphical History (Cambridge, 1959), p. 51, Where it is incorrectly assumed to be the house of 


the elde r Joseph Coolidge. 


“1 Suffolk Deeds, 186: 268; 158: 1523; 147: 483 178: 100. 

=e Board of Assessors, “Taking” Books, 1795, 1796, Ward 7 e 

-° Suffolk Deeds, 182: go. 

“4 Ibid., 185: 83. Not until July 9, 1797, however, did he purchase the property outright from 
his father’s assignees (Suffolk Deeds, 186: 268). 

2 Board of Assessors, “Taking” Books, 1800, Ward qe 

“© Bulfinch, of. cit., p. 100. 


“* Suffolk Deeds, 194: 96. The bounds described in the deed are as follows: east, Elisha Sigour- 
ney, g1 ; south, George Storer, 7° 2°; west, Storer, 14°; south, Storer, 63°; west, “a new [ Bul- 
finch | Street,” 99 6 ; “Bowdoin Square,” 71°. Elizabeth Sherburne Bowers, the grantee, was 
married on Mar. 11, 1800, to Dr, Thomas Danforth who is assessed for this property later in 
1800 and entered in the “Taking” Books as “Physician just began Housekeeping” (Ward 7). 
Elizabeth Sherburne Danforth sold the house and land on Aug. 14, 1817, to Samuel T. Armstrong 
who was in possession until Sept. 3, 1835 (Suffolk Deeds, 265: 15; 395: 221). 

8 Suffolk Deeds, 556: 205; 574: 161 (plan). 

*° Bulfinch, of. cit., pp. 142, 143. 

50 Board of Assessors, “Taking” Books, ISOI, Ward 7 

31 Suffolk Deeds, 196: 236. 


°* Bulfinch, of. cit., p. 142. Miss Bulfinch confuses the Bulfinch Place and Bulfinch Street 
houses and the periods of occupancy. 


°° Suffolk Deeds, 196: 286. The property was bounded on the east by Cyprian Southack’s heirs, 
104 10 3; north, William Clap, 26 2 ; north, Southack’s Court (Howard Street), 21 6 


°4 Suffolk Deeds, 189: 47; 208: 26; 211: 1043 243: 107 

3° Charles A. Place, Charles Bulfinch / Architect and Citizen (Boston & New York, 1925), p. 
175. Lucy Watson resigned these premises on Jan. 5, 1814 (Suffolk Deeds, 243: 151). Bulfinch 
presumably remained here until the family moved to 3 Tremont St. in 1815. 
°° Bulfinch, op. cit., pp. 146, 147. 
ad lbid., pp. 189, 190. 


*® Suffolk Deeds, 186: 241, 242. In 1797 Clap is assessed at $7,000 for a “Large New House” 
at this location, the figure 7,000 representing a jump from 4,o00 in 1796. The assessment was 
presumably made before Clap acquired title on July 15, 1797, and the jump is perhaps best ex- 
plained as an upward revision of the valuation by the Assessors in light of the figure for which 
the property sold in 1796 ($16,000). Since in the deeds the property is consistently valued at some 
$16,000 from the time of the mortgage of 1794 it is virtually certain that the houses of 1797 and 
1794 are the same. Consequently the description “New” must be general in intent, not specific. 


°° Record Commissioners Report, No. 22, p. 254. 


~—% 


*° Suffolk Deeds, 217: 185. The description of the bounds is as follows: north, Bulfinch Place, 


192 ; east, Bulfinch St., 203 6°; south, “a new [Allston] Street,” 56° 6"; then B. P. Homer and 
John West; west, Middlecot St., 100. 
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Suffolk Deeds, 217: 19. 

'? Tbid., 218: 653; 239: 623 273: 266, 269, 270. 

‘3 Place, op. cét., pp. 172, 175. 

'* Suffolk Deeds, 476: 130. The bounds are described as follows: east, Thompson, 94 ; south, 
Parsons, 76 9 ; west, Bowdoin St., 26 ; north, Samuel Dana, 27° 9 ; west, Dana, 68 10 ; north, 
Bulfinch Place. 

Suffolk Deeds, 521: 1413; 612: 245; 615: 112; 996: 193 (with plan). 

‘© Bulfinch, of. cit., p. 142. Only one pictorial representation of the house before alteration 
is known to exist. This can be found in a copy (in the Society’s files) of a photograph taken before 
1870 showing the Bulfinch Chapel, so-called, at the corner of Bulfinch Street and Place. At the 
far right is a glimpse of the Bulfinch House with its blind arcades, pilasters, swag panels and 
square windows in the third story. Most important of all, the three central windows of the second 
story are shown, each with a frieze and cornice, details for which no other evidence exists. A 
similar window treatment can be found in the study by Bulfinch for the Derby House in Salem 
In 1795. 

** Suffolk Deeds, 202: 163. 

‘S Board of Assessors, “Transfer” Books, 1804, Ward >. 

*? Suffolk Deeds, 234: 88. The bounds are described as follows: Southack’s Court, 63°; east, 
Elam and Francis, 190 ; south, Francis, 90 ; west, Somerset St., 190. Stephen Codman occupied 
at least part of this house, for he is listed here in the Directories from 1805 onwards. The Boston 
Globe for Aug. 5, 1912, announces that the business establishments had been “banished from the 
premises, preparatory to gutting the building and transforming it into an apartment house.” In 
this much-altered form it still survives. 

’ The lot on which this house stood was purchased by Kirk Boott and William Pratt for 
$7,000 on Jan. 5, 1797, bounded west on Harrison Gray Otis, 184; south, 89 ; east ona “nassage- 
way” (the modern Bulfinch St.), 144’, and on “Bowdoin Square,” 117. (Suffolk Deeds, 185: 82.) 
In 1803 Kirk Boott was assessed $4,000 on a “Cellar & Lott,” and the following vear, 1804, 
$6,000 on a “New house” ( Board of Assessors, “Transfer” Books, 1380}, 1SO4, Ward 7). 

' This double house of stone was built by Samuel Parkman of Boston, apparently for his 
daughters. On Feb. 10, 1810, he acquired the southern half of the lot with “buildings” from 
Joseph Newell of Worcester for $12,500; Samuel Parkman’s own “land and house” accounted 
for the remaining half of the property (Suffolk Deeds, 232: 46). The original design for the 
building, a story less in height, is preserved among Bulfinch’s drawings now on deposit at the Li- 
brary of Congress. The paper is watermarked 1806, though the house could not have been con- 
structed before 1810, and is traditionally dated 1815. On Jan. 6, 1818, Samuel Parkman deeded 
the northern half of the new house and land to his son-in-law, Edward Tuckerman, Jr., for 
$24,000. The southern half, as Parkman tells us in the deed, was “Occupied by my daughter 


Blake, _ Ra (Suffolk Deeds, 


»* Suffolk Deeds, 170: 16. The bounds are described as follows: north, Cambridge St., 182 3 ; 


east, Middlecot St., 179° 6°; south and east, Joseph Callender, 119° and 140 ; south, William 


a i . ’ 
Homer, 52 ; west, Temple St., 309. 


tw 


57: 22). The building was taken down in 1902. 


*S “Extracts from Diary of Nathaniel Cutting,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society (1871-1873), XII, 61, 63. 

** Board of Assessors, “Taking” Books, 1793, 1798, Ward 7. 

> Record Commissioners Report, No. 22, p. 254. There is a ground plan of the building on 
file at the Suffolk Registry of Deeds, dated Oct. 6, 1834 (383: 39). The dimensions as noted tor 
the “Mansion H.” are as follows: 47.6 feet wide at the front, 54.6 feet wide at the east end, and 
52.4 feet wide at the west end. 


°° Bulfinch, of. cit., p. 301. 








Lewis and Bartholomew’s Mechanical 


Panorama of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill 


By JosepH Eart ARRINGTON 


H E mechanical panorama formed 

an important part of early Amer- 

ican entertainment and mass ed- 
ucation. It was an intermediate type be- 
tween the old cyclorama, or circular 
painting installed in a round building 
which was viewed from a central plat- 
form, and the rolled painted canvas pan- 
orama that moved across a stage before 
an audience. It combined some elements 
of both types by providing mechanical 
motion for figures and objects that re- 
enacted human or natural events before 
painted backgrounds or drop scenes as 
the stationary setting for the action. It 
has been known by various names during 
its development—earlier as a mechanical 
theater or panorama and later as a dio- 
rama, but more comprehensive in scope 
than those of today. Its historical antece- 
dents were found in the Oriental and Eu- 
ropean shows that reached America in 
increasing numbers by the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, as the 
Chinese shades, French théatre pitto- 
resque, Italian fantoccini and English 
puppetry \, 

The panoramic theater, or Eidophu- 
sikon of Phillip James Loutherbourg, was 
produced in London in 1781, showing a 
variety of picturesque scenes of nature in 
motion. By 1785 Charles Willson Peale 
had imported the same idea to Philadel- 
-phia in some “perspective views with 
changeable effects; or nature deliniated 
and in motion.” Included in Peale’s sub- 
jects were Captain John Paul Jones’s na- 


val battle, a terrible storm and a peaceful 
waterfall. In 1804 ““The Grand Eudi- 
focicon, or mysteries of mechanism,” was 
staged in New York, presenting “fa won- 
derful group of artificial commedians”’ «s 
the actors. Another early American con- 
tribution was made by Peter Martin Stol- 
lenwerck, a jewelry dealer from France, 
who settled in New York in 1794. After 
working a number of years on a new 
project, he opened in 1808 his mechani- 
cal panorama of a seaport, with all of its 
commercial and manufacturing activities 
In progress, which remained before th 
public for fifteen years. Other such ex- 
hibitions coming from Europe toured th 
United States in 1811 and 1812, show- 
ing the Great Fire of London, Horrors 
of the Bastile, Spanish Armada, Wild 
Animals and a Thunder Storm. In 1818 
Mattfey exhibited some maritime subjects 
in his mechanical theater, while Arde- 
nonde presented Old World cities with 
the daily life of their people on land and 
sea. 

It was not until 1827, when John 
Maelzel brought his mechanical pano- 
rama of the Conflagration of Moscow 
from Europe to this country, that we get 
a closer prototy pe for Lewis and Barthol- 
omew’s Battle of Bunker Hill. In con- 
tinuous moving scenes of figures, Mael- 
zel presented Napoleon’s army marching 
IS12, followed by the 
evacuation of the citizens and then the 
incendiary destruction of their city. The 
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Mechanical Panorama of the Battle of Bunker Hill 


drawn along roadways and over bridges 
on grooved paths by mechanical means, 
accompanied by the din of war and mar- 
tial music. Special stage scenery simulated 
the city in flames and drop scenes with 
lighting effects gave the natural setting 
and the fire seen at a distance, though the 
withdrawal of fire screens produced the 
effect of spreading fire in the city. Prob- 
ably a similar mechanism was applied to 
the Battle of Bunker Hill and the Con- 
fagration of Charlestown in America.® 

Minard Lewis, the first collaborator 
on the Bunker Hill panorama, was born 
in Maryland about 1812, but the facts 
relating to his early life have not been 
found. He was twenty-six years old in 
1835 when the battle scenes were paint- 
ed and Boston. Three 
vears later, in 1841, he produced a mod- 
el and panorama of Niagara Falls in 
which he introduced real waterfalls with 
real sound effects for public display. An 
unidentified M. Lewis exhibited the 
“Portrait of a Lady” at the National 
Academy in New York in 1842 and we 
know that he was a resident of that city 
in 1847-1848. Then in 1849 he went 
to the middle west and took a trip from 
st. Joseph on the Missouri River to the 
Pacific coast, doing sketches along the 


mechanized in 


way from which he painted a long, mov- 
ing panorama that was on exhibition in 
ISso-18s51. The American Art Union 
listed two paintings by M|inard] Lewis 
in 1851-1852——one an “Indian Grave” 
on the Prairie, and the other “Prairie 
with Buffaloes.’’* 

Lewis became a_ professional scene 
painter for the Boston Museum from 
1857 to 1559. He made the scenery for 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s slave drama of 
“Dred, or The Dismal Swamp,” in Feb- 
ruary, 1857; with George Curtis he pro- 
duced Dr. Kane’s “Sea of Ice” in Oc- 
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tober, 1857; the Enchanted Horse in 
January, 1857; “Sinbad the Sailor,” a 
panorama of peril on ocean and land, in 
1859; and “The Grand Allegorical 
Japanese Romance” (n.d.). Also in 
1858 he, together with T. C. Bartholo- 
mew and G. C. Fletcher, painted other 
“Tllustrations of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Voy- 
ages” as staged in the Boston Melodeon; 
and with Hawthorne, he made the scen- 
ery for the patriotic subject of “Blanche 
of Brandywine” which featured again 
Bunker Hill and other battles of the Rev- 
olution. The last information we find 
about him is from the United States Cen- 
sus taken in June, 1860, listing Mynard 
Lewis at the age of forty-eight and his 
vounger wife, Mary, as residents of New 
York City.° 

The second partner of the Bunker Hill 
project was Truman C. Bartholomew, 
the son of Erastus and Sally Bartlett Bar- 
tholomew, who was born December 15, 
1809, in Vershire, Vermont. ‘The family 
life and traditions prepared the way for 
his mechanical production. ‘Truman’s 
grandfather, Moses, had taken part in 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, served as a 
drummer boy in the Revolution, and op- 
erated several mills during his lifetime 
which lasted until 1839. His father Eras- 
tus, born at the close of the Revolution, 
became a blacksmith, an iron worker, a 
machinist and a famous New England 
inventor. His company produced a long 
list of useful inventions, like the breech- 
loading gun, nail-making machine, knit- 
ing machine, iron hand-press, “toggle”’ 
joint, cordage and coil machines. He was 
operating in Boston as early as 1818 and, 
with associates, was listed as a builder 
and machine maker there until 1837. He 
lived until 1860. Truman’s younger 
brother, Azro Buck, was the foreman of 
a large machine shop and his half-broth- 
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er, William Nelson, had a notable life 
career in Boston, as a practicing artist, 
teacher of drawing in the city schools and 
author of several textbooks on art.” 

The early life of ‘Truman is also rath- 
er obscure. He was only nineteen when 
John Maelzel showed the mechanical 
panorama of Moscow in Boston for the 
first time in 1828, and he may 
helped to operate it for an unidentified 
Bartholomew was with the same show in 
Albany, New York, a year later. ‘Then 
from 1831 to 1833 he was listed in the 
Boston Directory with John R. Gillis as 
painter. He married Mary Dunnaford in 
1824, but she died two years later and he 
was not remarried until 1844, becoming 
the father of four children in the two 
families. Bartholomew 


have 


“was a scenic art- 
ist of note, residing in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, spending his entire life in supplying 
the theatres of that city with scenery.” 
After producing and exhibiting the Bunk- 
er Hill panorama in 1838-1839, we find 
him at the Tremont Theater in 1840- 
1841 providing scenery for the play of 
“Tohn Bull.” He was still a scenic artist 
in 1845 and an ornamental painter in 
1846-1547. 
containing 700 square feet of canvas, 


His painting of Jerusalem, 


formed the background for sixty-one fig- 
ures depicting the life of Christ in an ex- 
hibition at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and elsewhere in 1847.' 

1848 to Bartholomew 
painted moving panoramas. The first 
one, probably in 1848, was the “‘Run- 
ning Fight from Concord to Boston, in- 
cluding the Battle of Lexington,” which 
occupied 3,000 feet of canvas. This was 
followed in 1849 by a “Grand Historical 
Panorama of a Voyage to Scotland,” 
comprising views of “Charlestown, Bos- 
ton, its Harbor, Roxbury, South Bos- 
ton, Mount Washington, the Atlantic 
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| Ocean], Leith, Edinburgh and the 
magnificent scenery around the Scottish 
capital.” In 1850 he finished a new 
‘Panorama of the Kennebec River’ in 
Maine, based on the sketches of C. W-. 
King and J. C. Tallman, which was 
shown in Maine’s cities during 185 - 
1851. After working with C[harles] 
Lehr on the scenery for Sheridan’s “ki- 
vals” at the Boston Theater in 1854, and 
producing, probably in 1855, the twenty 
gorgeous Chinese scenes in Steele’s ** Alad- 
in’ which was. shown in New York in 
1856 and Boston in 1857, Chase and 
Bartholomew created a new mechanical 
mirror of the naval battles of the War of 
1512, with 7,000 moving figures in six 
separate scenes. In 1858 he and Minard 
Lewis collaborated again, this time on 
the scenery for Kane’s Arctic Voyages. 
The final important scenic work was 
probably Bartholomew and Preston Wes- 
ley’s “| Civil] War Tableaux.” He died 
in Melrose, Massachusetts, December 7 
1567, approaching his fifty-ninth year, 
and was interred in Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery. 

‘It is indefinite when Lewis and Bar- 
tholomew became partners for creating 
their Bunker Hill diorama, though it 
was the product of the latter part of the 
18 30’s. The records are silent as to the 
part each played. Bartholomew was giv- 
en more public credit for the paintings, 
even though Lewis’ name heads the part- 
nership. The artists took up the project 
“with the intention of making it superior 
in point of interest, and perfection of 
movement, to any similar exhibition ever 
offered to the American public.” “The 
best artists and machinists have been en- 
gaged”’ upon the undertaking, it was ex- 
plained. ““The machinery was construct- 
ed by Preston Blood” and several artists 
assisted with the paintings, especially the 
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supplementary panoramas and_ drop 
. scenes. [The production of “the whole 
er %) «<< 79 

» exhibtion” was done “‘at great expense. 
The machinery to run the diorama alone 

. ; » ia (> so 
cost the proprietors over $1,500.” The 
original project was completed by the 


. ' . . . 4 . . ‘9 
of 1838 with its “superb paintings 


end 
and 
the 
. ‘ . ” 
delicate and nicely arranged machinery. 
Then in the 1840’s, after much experi- 
ence In running the mechanism, “‘Many 


the interesting events “produced by 


improvements and additions” were made 
on it. Preston Blood was “constantly em- 
ployed in making valuable additions to 
and 
George A. Nichols and other artists con- 


; ° “s> * * ’9 
this already extensive exhibition 


tinually worked on new paintings for it. 
After a decade “the paintings [had] all 
been retouched, new and larger figures 
other 
|!made|], which add 


introduced and 


Improvements 
materially to the 
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and the labor immense.” We are given 
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the highest order 
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various scenes. artistic and 


skill 


production were 
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mechanical ingenuity” its 
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no concrete measurements of the figures 
or the size of the whole diorama, but the 
© numerous figures and the large halls re- 
f quired for its staging indicate something 
of its magnitude. Observers called it “the 
largest and most perfect representation 
>» in the United States of that memorable 
event.” * 


It was not 
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a mere painting ; the 
medium was “ta combination of mecha- 
nism and scenery,” having some chemi- 


cal, color and lighting effects, with 
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simulated war din and musical accompa- 
niments. ‘It contained “‘all kinds of prop- 
erties and representation of human be- 
” that “‘added verisimilitude” and 
fF increased the illusion of reality. The art- 
ists carved by hand all of its figures from 
wood in the round, finished them “in a 
style of perfect symmetry; and dressed in 
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appropriate costumes,” which were scar- 
let in color for the British uniforms and 
mostly civilian farm dress for the Ameri- 
cans. [his was a great improvement over 
the common, flat, pasteboard puppets of 
the past. These were “‘automatic figures, 
exhibiting all motions natural to muscular 
organization,” and “bending as they do 
every joint” of the body, by which they 
were *“made to imitate with wonderful 
the of animated 


? < . ° 
nature’ and “every animate object ap- 


9910 


accuracy, movements 
pears as in life. 

The most numerous of the figures 
were of the animated soldiers, whose dis- 
ciplined military activities were admir- 
able. ‘he total number of these figures 
was estimated variously in the hundreds 
or thousands and running as high as 50,- 
000. The latter estimate is much exag- 
gerated since it is known that the total 
battle forces on both sides did not equal 
half that number and both Boston and 
Charlestown had been evacuated of most 
of their American civilian population. But 
there were definitely many “thousands 
of miniature troops actually marching 
and counter-marching to the regular 
sounds of martial music, accompanying 
their respective scenes.” ‘Their prancing 
war steeds, with the riders and artillery 
pieces, had “the appearance of life.” 
There were moving baggage trains and 
powder wagons on land and shipping 
boats and sailing war frigates on the riv- 
ers and in the harbor, with the “roaring 
cannon and rattling musketry” being 
The battle action realistic 
from “‘the firing of guns, the flash, the 
smoke, and the report.”’ It had represen- 


heard. was 


tations of houses on fire and showed the 
movements of citizens, whose normal, 
peaceful life had been disrupted by the 
military activities and the threatening 
dangers of war.” 
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‘The artists undertook to give “‘a cor- 
rect portraiture of all the leading inci- 
dents” of the first organized battle of the 


‘ 


nationalists, “‘as noted by the most popu- 
lar authors and compilers of the History 
of the Revolution.” Starting 


‘from the time the first fortification was 


, 


American 
established, you see scene after scene and 
incident after incident portrayed.” The 


“the the 
events of that memorable day, consisting 


diorama included whole of 
of the mustering of the Americans, the 
alarm, the mustering of the Royalists, 
the march, the embarkation, the hill, the 
tight and the conflagration.’’ Competent 
judges observed that the reality of the 
battle was faithfully done. It was “‘so 
graphically represented,” that spectators 
felt they were “on that first battleground 
of the Revolution!” and “that living men 
and horses with great cannons and mus- 
ketry never enacted a more perfect hat- 
tle,” than these puppets. ~ 

This mechanical theater dramatized 
the Battle of Bunker Hill in three acts, 
representing progressively the stages of 
the military action. Commencing with 
Scene One, the mustering of the Ameri- 
cans on the road to Bunker Hill the night 
before the battle, “the audience are sup- 
posed to be on | the | Charlestown side, 
looking southeast” toward Boston. There 
was a “near view of the Americans head- 
ed by Colonel | William] Prescott and 
two surgeons crossing Charlestown Neck, 
on their way to the | Breed’s, later called 
Bunker’s| Hill, together with horses and 
wagons loaded with entrenching tools, 
&c. Distant music is heard as coming 
from the British fleet in the 
This military detachment was engaged 


harbor.” 


all night long in an undiscovered engi- 
neering project under the direction of 
the chief engineer, Colonel Richard 
Gridley. They were erecting a redout or 
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— Pee - 
fortification on the COl \- 


entrenched 
manding hilltop to strengthen the defe .- 
sive position of the Americans against t 
superior military power of the Briti-h 
whose ground troops and naval forces 
then held Boston and its harbor.*” 

the battle 

alarm, mustering of the Loyalists,’”’ aid 
‘the bustle of the British camp on 
morning of the battle.” It was a 


Scene ‘Two of was “Tt 


Vie 
of the State House,”’ — “fas seen trom 
the lower end of King |now Stat 
Street, Boston.”? This fine perspective 
view, featured by handsome lighting, was 
a correct scene of Boston at the time, Wit! 
King Street and the gabled facade of “‘t 
old State House forming the center of t! 
King George’s Custom House, 
Butcher’s Hall,” and other public bu‘ld- 
ings on the right. The rising curtain 


view ; 


“displays the scene at early sunrise, whicl 
gradually changes to broad day. Thi 
Citizens and others are seen crossing th 
street in different directions upon their 
various vocations.’ At dawn the British 
were astonished to discover “their for- 
midable foe towering above their heads” 
on Bunker Hill which endangered thy 
security of Boston. The British General, 
Thomas Gage, called a council of w 

iminediately to cope with the threatening 
situation. ““The bearer of this important 
message’? to his forces “is seen to ride 
*“As the 


scene merges to day, the British troops 


furiously” through the street. 


become advised of the doings of the pre- 
vious night,” and then comes their rapid 
preparation for battle."* 

‘This scene also shows the troops “‘mov- 
ing with rapidity through the streets ot 
Boston. A corps of dragoons, which had 
been manoeuvering in sight of the Amer- 
icans, are seen to gallop through the 
street to the Old South | Church |, their 
place of rendezvous. The rattling of ar- 
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tilery, carriages, and wagons is heard, 


as the regiments are forming for their 
military movements. Along with the 


“mounted dragoons and cavalry dashing 
.” are heard 
“the roar of the cannon from Copp’s Hill, 
the Hoating 


furiously through the streets 


batteries and frigates an- 
nounce a speedy engagement. [he drums 


beat to arms, a trumpet sounds and all 
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BUNKER’S HILL, 
JUNE 17, 
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wagons, stage coaches, gigs and every 
. “ . . . . 7? 

variety of vehicles in rapid motion,” all 
‘rattling over the 


° ‘3 
intervals across the scene. 


pavement,” ““pass at 
‘The 
crowded with anxious 
at the movements of 
the troops through the streets 
to embark for battle.’ 

Scene 


houses 
on the street are “* 
spectators, gazing 


,’ preparing 


Three of the mechanical theater 


- 


WITH THE BURNING OF 


1775: 


From a contemporary engraving. 


Courtesy of 


‘The hur- 
and disturbed citizens all 


becomes bustle and confusion.” 
rying soldiers 
add excitement and interest to the scene, 
The various “British troops are now dis- 
covered moving through the streets, to 
the place of embarkation” 
form. 


in organized 
They were 
with 
harmony 


“actually stepping for- 
military 
martial 


ward and 


““Com- 
pany succeeds company in rapid succes- 
sion”’ 


true precision 


° . i 
with music. 


“officers on horseback, horses 


dragging the heavy cannon, ba 


ipoage 
~ ~ ~ 


The New York Publi Library (Emmet Collection ). 


represented the embarkation of the Brit- 
ish troops, the battle and the burning of 
Charlestown as seen from near the sum- 
mit of Copp’s Hill in Boston. The topog- 
raphy in this view included Bunker’s Hill, 
the town of Charlestown and parts of the 
Charles and Mystic Rivers. On Copp’s 
Hill, “‘the British had stationed a detach- 
ment of select [artillery | troops, who 
kept up an incessant fire upon the Amer- 
icans, of June 17. 
ed at this emp!: cement, un- 


throughout the day” 


‘Those enga ve 
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der the direction of Generals John Bur- 
goyne and Sir Henry Clinton, were near 
the audience who thought they were 
“worthy of all admiration” in their per- 
formances. They singled out a carved 
“little gentleman,” whose business it was 
to “fire the piece,” as “‘an admirable speci- 
men of perserverance.” ‘This scene also 
opens “at early morning, before the 
Americans had been discovered on the 
hill; small vessels sail sluggishly up the 
river—the sun rises and the scene gradu- 
ally merges into daylight. The British 
troops commence embarking from Win- 
nisimmit Ferry and the end of Long 
Wharf” and other “boats are seen mov- 
ing in all directions—some up and some 
down the river,” for bombardment of 
the hill and its approaches. “The sailing 
of the Glascow frigate” in the Mystic 
River and other large frigates up the 
Charles River during the battle engage- 
ment, “elicit{ed] the admiration of all” 
spectators of the mechanism. Other ves- 
sels are seen crossing the harbor from 
Boston to Bunker Hill to evacuate the 
casualties during the battle. ““Those con- 
veying the troops are seen on the right, 
which land at Morton’s Point and Mad- 
din’s Ship Yard,” at the foot of Bunker 
( Breed’s) Hill." 

The battle commences after “the field 
artillery of the British opens on the Amer- 
icans, which is the signal to advance.” 
Excitement heightened as “‘the drums of 
the Americans beat to arms.”’ ““The Brit- 
ish move slowly” towards the entrenched 
Americans at the summit of the hill and 
its newly built redoubt where the first 
troop engagement takes place. Great vio- 
lence is inflicted by the defenders who had 
groups of men firing and reloading al- 
ternately after the army came within 
range. “The British are repulsed and 


driven back’? down the hill with heavy 


losses. ‘This w& repeated a second tim:, 
with the Americans scattering the Briti-h 
again. Many dead and wounded are left 
behind on the hillside battlefield faci: 
Boston. ‘Then in a third massive ou- 
slaught, General Lord Richard Howc’s 


reorganized and reinforced tr ops cour.a- 


IS 


‘ 


geously pressed in “a forward movement 
to scale the works and rush on the enemy, 
with the bayonet,” in which they won t 
day. The American defenders, trium- 
phant in the first two engagements, now 
in the third being overpowered by superi- 
or forces, equipment and ammunition, 
suffered considerable losses. They “give 
way and in their turn are seen retreating 
rapidly down the hill,” on the opposite 
side toward Charlestown Neck and their 
military base in Cambridge. General Jo- 
seph Warren fell on the field of battle as 
America’s first great loss and the first 
hero of the Revolution." 

In the meantime, “a British ship-of- 
war is seen to move from the wharf in 
Boston and take position so as to open 
upon Charlestown,” which 
soon takes fire from the shells and also 
from incendiary torches, thereby “throw- 
ing a dense mass of smoke—like a thun- 


her guns 


der cloud—over the contending armies.” 
A spectacle comes next, in which the 
‘‘flames are seen ascending in the distance 
from Charlestown, and the scene closes 
with its conflagration” and “the destruc- 
tion of the entire town.” This was the 
grand tableau and finale of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. The spectators, who 
watched the “falling of one roof after 
another, and the consequent scattering of 
sparks and flakes of fire on all sides,” felt 
this was a theatrical masterpiece, and 
“one of the greatest triumphs of art.” It 
climaxed the diorama, which “forms a 
of the 
revolutionary “scene of the most thrilling 
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perfect miniature representation 
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interest.” It was difficult for them to on the field of blood and death’’ enacted 
imagine how the reality could be more — before them.** 
faithfully represented as they looked “‘up- (Io be concluded. ) 
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Contract for Building Portions ot a 


Turnpike in 1806 


(FROM THE SocIETY’s MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS ) 


R TICLES of agreement made this 
thirty first day of March Eight- 
een Hundred & six between Peleg 

Slocum & Nath! Merrill of Lynn, Coun- 

ty of Essex on the One Part & Fitch Hall 

in behalf of the Directors of the Andov er 

& Medford Turnpike Corporation on 

the other part—Witnesseth 

That the said Slocum w Merrill do Cov Ce- 

nant Contract & agree to make & Com- 

pleate in a Workmanlike manner Those 
parts of said ‘Turnpike Road here-after 

Ventioned Viz'—The Job Denominated 

N° 2 begining at the North End of 

Marshall & French’ Job in Jon* Porter’ 

Wood Lott & near the Stoneham Line 

—Running Notherly about “Two hun- 

dred and fifteen Rods untill it meets said 

Slocums Job across Spot-pond Meadows 


& on this Job the Hills are all to be cut 


A 


down so as not to have more than on 
foot rise in a Rod—Job N® 5. begins at 
the north End of said Slocums Job (be- 
ing denominated N® 4 & sixteen Rods 
Long across Spot-pond Meadows for 
which he is to have six Hundred Dollars 
when Compleated) & on Land of M! 
Barns & runs Notherly to hills Road so 
Called in Stoneham which is about 
Three Hundred Rods wv there Is to he no 
rise on this Job of more than One foot in 
‘Twenty except one at the Hill in James 
Hill’ Land & near the above mentioned 
Road which is to rise one foot in a Rod 
—Job N° 6 begins at Hills Road so 
called & runs Notherly to the Line be- 
tween Reading & Stoneham & is about 
Six Hundred & Forty Rods—Job N® $ 
—begins at the North End of Job N° 7 
& in Land of Jonas Parker & runs Noth- 
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erly about Three Hundred & Forty Rods 
untill it comes to the Burying Ground 
near the West Parrish meetinghouse in 
Reading & there is to be no rise on this 
lob of More than One foot in twenty— 
All the Jobs are to be Compleated in the 
following manner, The Rises as above 
mentioned & the Travelling part of the 
Road is to be Twenty four feet wide on 
the ‘Top. ‘To be raised Two feet on soft 
Land & One & an half on hard Land, 
that is above the natural Surface of the 
Ground & to be sufficiently Gravelled, 
not less than Nine Inches in any place & 
Fighteen Inches on Soft Land—& the 
Road to be made as Levell on the Surface 
as the nature of the Ground will admitt 
of. & all fitt to Travell on, there are to 
be sufficient Ditches & Water Courses, 
Cover'd With Stone & Stone abutments 
to carry of all the water—The Ground is 
to| be all Ploughed within six feet of 
the Center on each side the Travelling 
Path (where a Plough can work) there 
are to be no large Stones nor Stumps nor 
Rubish of any kind within One foot of 
the Surface of <a Road— -The Stones are 
to be all Raked otf & the Whole of the 
Road to be Crowning Eighteen Inches 
in the Center ‘The Whole to be finished 
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in a Workmanlike manner, & to the ac- 
ceptance of the Directors by the last day 
of October next— 

and the said Fitch Hall for himself & 
in behalf of the Directors & Proprietors 
of said Corporation, doth agree & prom- 
ise to pay said Slocum & Merrill at the 
Rate of Fourteen Dollars p™ Rod for Job 
denominated N® 3 & Six Hundred Dol- 
lars for Job N® 4 being Across the Mead- 
ows & Six Dollars & fifty Cents p* Rod 
for Job N° 5 & four Dollars p* Rod for 
Job N° 6—& Three Dollars & fifty Cents 
p" Rod for Job N® 8 According as the 
said Jobs shall seperately measure when 
the Whole are Compleated & Accepted 
by the Directors provided said Work is 
done by the last day of October next— 

[In witness whereof the Contracting 
Parties have hereunto set their hands & 
seals this Twenty third day of April 
1806 
Signed Sealed NX Exchanged in presence 
of us 

Eben’ Hall Jun" 

Heze* Blanchard 

Nathan Parker 

Jonathan Weste 


Fitch Hall 
Peleg Slocum 


Nathaniel Merri! 





A New Service in Real Estate 


SIMS REGISTER OF 
ANTIQUE HOUSES 
A clearing house for information on what antique 
houses are for sale in Eastern Massachusetts and 
Southern New Hampshire. Let us know your re- 
quirements and we'll steer you to the broker wh: 
has the right house for you. 
LucILe AND JOHN SIMs 
7 Maple Avenue 
Hilltop 3-8801 


Sudbury, Mass. 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns. Ships, and Character. | American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. 4 American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 
































Historical & Genealogical 
* Research 
MADELEINE WILKINSON, B.A. 
P.O. Box 61, Montpelier, Vermont 
Tel.: East Calais, HOpkins 6-8818 
Member of 
The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, National Genealogical 
Society. 














CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 


9 for it, or dis- 


- 
posing of it as a whole or 


tic settin 


in part. 


By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Connectic uf 


Fairfield 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served dailv, except Sunday and Monday, 
Mar. thru Dec., 


in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— 7e/. HOmestead 5-070, 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 




















Tankard by 
HESTER 
BATEMAN 
LONDON 


I7SA-S 5 


(Gseorg ; iil 


intaglio ) 





Derbs ° 


and New England stems, the coat-ot-arms 


Crest. arms, motto of Parker, Luine.. 
statts., 
with another crest and motto, also versions wit! 
chevron, basic for Parker, variously charged, 


corded in Bolton’s “‘American Armory.” 


GEBELEIN Silvecemiths 


7g CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 























You are cordially invited 

to visit our Antique Galleries 

on the second floor at 
SHREVE’S 

tere you will find true quality 
and a choice selection of fine pieces 
in wide variety, including American 
and Engh sh furniture, silver, china, 

paintings, prints, rare and 


hea utt ful ornaments. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
‘ Antiguarians Ie welers, &, ld and Sat. naomnelhs 


330 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS 


Phone CO 7-g10c 








You are invited , 
.. . to make use of any of the various banking and trust 
services which are provided by this bank. While it is never 
our intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we 
would like very much to be kept in mind when a change or 
increase in banking connections is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
banking or trust matters with you at your convenience. 


STATE STREET 
BANK and ‘TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 1, MASS., RICHMOND 2-4500 


The Bank with the 


MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM *® FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 





























